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were jolted and pitched down the precipitous heights, 
where they had lain two or three days and nights, en- 
cased in their bloody and frozen uniforms. Any con- 
venient shed, barn, house or church received them. They 
were laid on the bare floor, their wounds undressed, their 
frozen clothing unchanged, faint with loss of blood and 
extreme bodily anguish. Hundreds died miserably before 
relief came to them. The surgeons of the Government 
were few in number, and its medical supplies utterly in- 
adequate to the occasion." 



The closing up of the war is not so speedy a process 
as getting into it was. The peace protocol has been ac- 
cepted by the Spanish Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
after stormy sessions in both bodies, and the acceptance 
approved by the Queen Regent. The peace commission- 
ers have already arrived in Paris where the treaty of peace 
is to be drawn. This will take the month of October at 
least. The evacuation of Porto Rico and Cuba has be- 
gun, but it is likely to take several months to get all the 
one hundred thousand Spanish soldiers out of Cuba. 
The evacuation commissioners are not having a smooth 
time. Then the island is to be occupied by posts of 
United States troops until a Cuban government is set up. 
The first steps have already been taken for the gathering 
of a Cuban Convention for drafting a constitution. The 
United States volunteer army, what of it is left alive, is 
being mustered out, except so much as is needed to gar- 
rison "our new possessions." This garrison duty will 
require the services of about one hundred thousand men 
for some time. There is great dissatisfaction among 
many of the men at being retained for garrison duty when 
they volunteered only for the war against Spain. The 
Philippine problem is as big as ever. The peace com- 
missioners are understood to have gone to Paris instructed 
to retain the island of Luzon. Spain's Commissioners it 
is reported will stand for the retention by Spain of the 
whole group. Meantime Aguinaldo and his followers, 
who are in possession of much of the Philippines outside 
of Manila, seem strongly determined to have a native 
independent government for the whole group. More 
regiments of soldiers have been sent to General Merritt, 
and still more are to be stationed at Honolulu, against 
any need which may arise. The country has grown sick 
enough of the war, but the fruits of it — a larger army, 
growing taxes, perplexities and anxieties present and to 
come — it is compelled to gather. If the government in- 
sists on holding any part of the Philippines, the evil fruits 
will continue to ripen for many years to come. 



Brevities. 

The London Peace Society has collected and published 
in a pamphlet of twenty pages some of the most conspicu- 
ous utterances of Mr. Gladstone on peace and war. 
Copies may be procured for five cents of the American 
Peace Society. 



... George Jacob Holycake of England says that he 
was the first person to use the word " jingo," which he 
did on March 13, 1878, in a letter to the London Daily 
News. The " animal" existed, however, before Mr. 
Holycake named him. 

. . . W. D. Howells says: "I have come to see life, 
not as the chase of a forever impossible personal happi- 
ness, but as a greed for endeavor toward the happiness of 
the whole human family. There is no other success." 

. . . Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, who has just reached 
her eighteenth year, was' crowned at Amsterdam on 
the sixth of September amid great rejoicings on the part 
of her subjects, "a nation small in numbers, but great in 
virtue of its strength of character," as she said in her 
address on taking the throne. 

. . . Pastor Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, Germany, whose 
activity in the peace cause knows no rest, has published a 
German People's Calendar, which he calls a Messenger of 
Peace. It is illustrated, and contains interesting and 
instructive matter on the subject of Peace. 

. . . Count Leo Tolstoi's seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated in New York on the 8th of September by a dinner 
at the St. Denis Hotel. Representative literary men of 
New York and vicinity were present. A cablegram was 
sent to Tolstoi. In a letter of regret W. D. Howells wrote 
that Tolstoi's greatest word is " peace." 

. . . The United States has now five battleships in ser- 
vice. Five more are in process of construction. Con- 
tracts for three more, the Maine, the Missouri and the 
Ohio, have just been awarded. The new ships will cost 
about three millions each. Bids have also been accepted 
for building twenty-eight new torpedo-boats and torpedo 
destroyers. 

. . . The American Social Science Association which 
met at Saratoga the first week in September sent, "unani- 
mously and enthusiastically," the following cablegram to 
the Czar of Russia: " The American Social Science As- 
sociation unanimously hails the lofty purpose of your 
overture for a better understanding among nations and 
for better economic conditions for their peoples, and con- 
fides in its eventual success." 

. . . The fourteenth International Conference of the 
Young Men's Christian Association was held at Basel, 
Switzerland, beginning on July 6th. The Y. M. C. A. 
has now half a million members, in forty-four nations. 

... In December last the British war-office made a 
return of all the veterans in the work-houses of England, 
and the number was 8,133. 

... Li Hung Chang has been dismissed from his post 
of honor as a member of the Governing Council of China. 
This action is interpreted to mean the growth of British 
and the decline of Russian influence at the Chinese Court. 
Li has, since his visit to Europe, used his great influence 
in behalf of Russia. 

... In his new book, " The Wonderful Century," just 
published, Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace devotes one chap- 
ter to militarism, which he describes as the curse of civi- 
lization. 
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. . . Mr, Fearing-Gill of Paris has formed a Franco- 
American Society, somewhat like the Anglo-American 
League in England, whose purpose it is to promote 
closer union between Franee and the United States. 

. . . Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Minis- 
ter, with Mrs. Chamberlain has been visiting in this 
country at the home of his father-in-law Mr. Endieott, 
at Danvers, Mass. An informal reception was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain by the Danvers Historical 
Society on September 22. In the course of some remarks 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed himself as not very sanguine 
about a federation of the world, but as certain that an 
Anglo-Saxon federation is coming. 

. . . Dr. William A. P. Martin, who went from this 
country to China as a missionary forty years ago, and 
was for nearly thirty years president of the Pekin Uni- 
versity, has just been appointed president of the recently 
established Imperial University of China. Dr. Martin 
is a strong peace man. He attended the Arbitration 
Conference held at Lake Mohonk in June, 1896. 

. . . The Baroness von Suttner, in an interesting article 
on the Czar's Peace Manifesto, in Die Zeit of Vienna, 
calls attention to the fact that the idea of peace has had 
several strong champions in Russia, notably Professors 
Besobrasow, Kapustin and von Martens at the University 
of St. Petersburg, Count Kamarowski at the University 
of Moscow and the eminent sociologist Novicow of 
Odessa. 

. . . The (Hicksite) Friends' Union for Philanthropic 
Labor presented, through a deputation of five of its mem- 
bers, on the 10th of September a memorial to President 
McKinley urging that he do all in his power, in the 
settlement of the problems left by the recent war, to 
keep the nation from entering upon a militaristic policy. 
The President received the deputation with great cour- 
tesy and expressed his conviction that "peace is the 
proper condition of nations," and that the " increase of 
the standing army is to be deprecated," except for police 
purposes in the newly acquired islands. 



Correspondence. 

EDITOR ADVOCATE OP PEACE : 

Dear Sir and Brother: I have been all my life instinc- 
tively or intuitively opposed to war, and took your excel- 
lent paper, the advocate op peace, for a number of 
years, but I got out of the way of it about fifteen years 
ago and have not taken it since until my brother, W. L. 
Barnes of Ind., subscribed for and had it sent to me 
recently. I am pleased to see the improvement in its 
make-up since I took it. If the cause of peace has grown 
commensurately, it will soon be a power in the world. I 
have always worked for peace in church, in the I. O.O. F. 
Hall and through the local press, and am ashamed that 
I have not taken the Advocate. 

My intuitive aversion to war I have found to be logi- 
cally right, and if right, I am logically led to oppose all 
coercive government of man by man as my political ideal. 
I find that all government is based on war as implied. 
I am forced to the conclusion that absolute freedom of 
every individual to do as he wills, limited only by the like 
equal freedom of every other person, is right. I believe 
that whatever is right, is expedient, however such a state- 



ment may at first appear. I believe in doing to others as 
I would they should do to me, and doing not to others as 
I would not they should do to me. I am averse to being 
governed — how then can I govern others directly or in- 
directly ? How can I vote for a law, unless it would dis- 
place other toos? One tax (on land values), one money 
(of paper), one Brotherhood of the race, free trade, free 
land and free men, is my political platform, so long as I 
vote at all. Free trade would eliminate much law and 
many officers. # A single tax, on land values, would also 
eliminate many laws and officers. 

I find, as I hope many other peace men have found, 
that laws imply obedience — disobedience implies a penal- 
ty — coercion — as behind every command is hid in am- 
bush, "if you don't, I'll make you." Obedience implies 
superiority and inferiority, both incompatible with equity. 
I believe with Jefferson, " That people that is least gov- 
erned is best governed ;" and in " equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none." And with Spencer, who said, 
" The freest government is only the least objectionable 
government;" "Coercion can by no means be made 
equitable ;" "The rule of many by the few we call ty- 
ranny — the rule of the few by the many is tyranny also — 
only of a less intense kind." Burke said in his " Free 
Society," "In vain you tell me that government is good 
and that I complain of its abuse. The thing, the thing 
itself is the abuse." W. E. Channing said, " Social order 
is better preserved by liberty than by restraint. Liberty 
would prove the best peace officer. The social order of 
New England without a soldier and almost without a po- 
lice, bears loud witness to this truth." 

Government is wrong. But if it is right, war is right. 
War I know is wrong, therefore government must be 
wrong. What right has one strong man or many men to 
govern me — to compel me to go to war, to murder my 
fellow-man, or to compel me to pay taxes to support men 
in war, and after their return as a pension? War is justas 
repugnant to me if waged by a majority of Americans as 
if waged by the Czar of Russia or the King of Spain. 
What difference does it make to me whether governed by 
one or a million men against my will? In both cases, 
might makes right. 

I am just sixty-three years of age, and never owned 
a gun, never killed anything with a gun, never went to 
law, never asked for an office, never commanded in my 
family. I have lived almost a purely " anarchistic" life 
amid hindering environments and have no regrets for it, 
but, on the contrary, it is a source of great satisfaction, 
in my declining years, to know that I have lived an al- 
truistic, "anarchistic," Christian life. I firmly believe 
from observation and experience that if all coercion was 
abandoned, that mutual communism would immediately 
obtain. " Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness." "Government like dress is 
the badge of our lost innocence." "Society performs for 
itself almost everything which is ascribed to government." 
So said Thomas Paine in his "Rights of Man." 

War is a penalty — not only to the enemy, but to our 
own soldiers. Else why do soldiers sink their individu- 
ality, their independent manhood, and become an autom- 
aton ? A soldier needs not and is not allowed to know 
any more than to obey a command. His reason is stul- 
tified. He is precisely in the condition of a convict in 
state penal institutions. All subjects of a government 



